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tne various practices that are followed. It is impossible for me
now to go into the whole of this argument in detail In study -
ing this book the last six chapters should be read first, because
one of the main principles that wrili have to be taken into ac-
count in dealing with all the various measures that have been
recommended, is therein enumerated and established ; and our
conclusions will have to be altered if the doctrine those six
chapters are intended to inculcate is found to be false or un-
tenable. Of course, in those six chapters, the illustrations are
taken, not from matters with which we at the present day are
familiar, but from matters which, at the time Krishna gave this
discourse, were perfectly intelligible to his hearers, and to the
public of that day, and with which they were thoroughly fami-
liar. So it is possible that in the illustrations he gives we may
not be able to find those arguments and those considerations?
which, perhaps, a modern writer, trying to support the same
conclusions, would present to the mind of the reader. Notwith-
standing this, the nature of the argument is the same and the
conclusion is true for all time to come. Illustrations will
certainly be forthcoming, if necessary, from other departments
of human knowledge writh which we at the present day are
familiar. It does not require any very lengthy argument to
show, now that the works of Professor Bain and Herbert Spencer
have been so widely read, that the human physical organism has
a great deal to do with the mental structure of man ; and, in
fact, all modern psychology is trying to find a foundation for
itself in physiology and is perhaps even going to extremes in
this direction. The great French philosopher who originated
what is called Positivism, would not, in his classification Of
sciences, assign a separate place to psychology. He wanted to
give psychology a subordinate place, and include it, as a branch
subject, under physiology.,